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IV. DECLENSION EXPONENTS AND CASE ENDINGS 

Despite all the obloquy and suspicion that has attached for 
some years past to the agglutinative theory in its application to 
Indo-European grammar no competent student in that field 
doubts, I suppose, that the augment e- was a legitimate word 
(call it particle if you will) of the mother speech; nor that the 
imperative ending -tod (in OLat. legitod) was a form of an IE. 
pronoun meaning thence or there. In the Latin (and Celtic) 
future -bo was certainly once an independent word and meant 
I become (or am). 1 

The augment e was a deictic adverb meaning something like 
here or there. I say something like because our modern English 
is poor in deictics and e may have been functionally near ' that ' 
as well as ' there.' The augment e is not to be separated from 
the so-called preposition "e/o, rendered by Brugmann as quasi 
dar (Gr. 2. 2, § 634). This e I have also identified with the 
vocative ending of the o-declension and (chiefly in adverbs) as 
an instrumental-locative ending (see AJPh. 37. 167 2 ; 179 
§28). On the vocative-locative relation see Biarnum's Gram- 
matical Fundamentals of Innuit, pp. 89 sq. In IE. sobriquets 
of the (Eobin) Eed-Breast type (vocatival) e (deflected to o) 
passed into a usage (in the subsequently developed paradigm) 
which legitimates our conception of it as a stem (AJPh. 38. 
84 §5). In Shakespeare's 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome 
as well as in the taunt of the naughty children to Elisha 
Go up, thou Bald Head 

the entire genesis of the IE. compound proper name of Bahu- 
vrihi type stands clear to view. By way of illustration, if we 

1 Apropos of my identification in JAOS. 34. 331 sq. of the type of the 
Sanskrit genitive plural asmdkam (of us) with Lat. meoum, I may be 
permitted to cite from a written communication of that highly conserva- 
tive scholar, Professor Wackernagel (dated Basel, 11. IX. 15) : " ich be- 
gluekwiinsche sie zu der s'chflnen fur mich uberzeugenden deutung von 
asmakam u. genossen. " — I here add that if Av. aeva-Tcam means simul 
it deserves the etymological rendering of una cum. 
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put (Bobin) Bed-Breast into the (Latin for) IB. vocative 
*Rufepectes (red-there breast) the combination would yield 
(after the initial vocative accent), in accord with the normal 
principles of IE. phonology, *Rufopectes, whence a secondary 
nominative *Rufopectes. The vocative of Sk. mahi (IB. i, cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. 2. 1. § 102. 2) certainly appears in the two 
Big Veda vocatives mahenadi (0 Big-river) and mahemate 
(magnanime). 

The thematic vowel, then, so far as it appears in noun com- 
pounds, will be the independent IE. deictic e (deflected to o), 
starting as a vocative exponent. 

We are warranted, on the evidence of several IE. tongues, in 
positing the deictics i and u ( ?u) . We have I in oiroa-i and 
in Lat. qui (from quo + i) and l in the well-known locative 
ending ; also in the vocative of i-stems. In Indo-Iranian, deictic 
u attaches itself enclitically, with the force of Lat. quidem, to 
pronouns (and infinitives). As -e, deflected to -o, eventually 
yielded the thematic vowel of the o-declension, so the deictics 
i and u, functioning first as vocatives then as declension 
exponents (see AJPh. 38. 230), will have yielded the i- and u- 2 
declensions. A precise differentiation of e/o i u it were rash 
to essay, but Lat. hie (ego-deictic) iste (tu-deictic) and ille 
present one line of possible differentiation (by proximity), 
though the real difference may have turned on mobility 3 (sta- 
tic vs. mobile) ; or on contrast between the living and non- 
living, general or particular, personal or impersonal, or on 
some remoter factor like those exhibited in the 17 Bantu cate- 
gories. Note the variation 'between o and i in Lat. animus: 
exanimis and, conversely, in Skr. drqi- (cf. drg-) : -drca-. As 

'Here I raise the question whether the locatives ofxei and otxoi 
contain the sum of the deictics e/o + i ; and whether in the t-declension 
the locative in -It contains the sum of i -f- i. Or was -ex (cf. Lat. ei, 
the interjection) a separate deictic? A like question arises even more 
pointedly for the vocatives in -ei and -eu, competing with -t and -u 
vocatives. If -ei in the vocative is synchytie (cf. the feminine vocative 
in -ai, AJPh. 38. 85), or if IE. ei was a different cry to i, then no 
such relation as what we call gradation genetically obtains between the 
competing vocative endings; i. e. no relation comparable to the grada- 
tion in \eliru> and \iirdr : like effects, but different causes. 

a If the note be one of mobility, the deictic i will hardly be different 
from the root t, to go. 
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regards the welding of e i u with shorter, let us say, root, 
nouns like drg-, we may note how in Basque the deictic word a, 
equivalent to the English definite article, is joined to zaldi, 
horse, yielding zaldia, the horse. As evidence of alternation of 
o and i deictics we may cite trite examples such as Lat. agilis: 
Sk. ajira, irepicvds : Sk. pfpni, o/iakos x#a/jaA.o's : Lat. similis 
humilis. Add Lat. promts, fern, pronis (Varro), Sk. ark&jarci 
(: monosyllabic are), ghrnajghfni, apasth&ji-, Av. asto/i. For 
o/t'/u I note Av. raoxsnajiju, Sk. kridd/ilu ; for !/S Sk. purhfeaRju, 
cf. klrilkaru. It is certainly an attractive notion that in Av. 
raoxsna raoxhii raoxsnu (cf. also raoxina = Lat. Luna) the a i u 
designated lights at different distances. 

The IE. Dative. — The Latin interjection ei (see fn. above) 
is certainly not to be separated from Av. ai (with vocative). 
Bartholomae also recognizes ai after an accusative as a preposi- 
tion {anapm ai = desertwards) . Prom this ai I infer IE. ei, 
deflected to 6i, as the source of the dative of the IE. o-declen- 
sion. — Systematically, we should assign to an t-stem like Sk. 
arci an IE. dative in ei, though the form might rather have 
originated with a monosyllabic stem like Sk. arc. The deflected 
variant in oi we should assign to an o-stem like Sk. arkd, but it 
were well to recognize a period of, shall I say, heteroclisis, prior 
to the organization of the declensions. — As Av. ai (towards) 
explains the terminal dative, even better Av. ai : Lat. ei ex- 
plains the emotional dative (cf. CQ. 5. 195 § 33). 

In Greek the interjection at corresponds with Lat. ei, and ex- 
hibits the vowel color of the dative in the IE. consonant declen- 
sion. This deictic and emotional ai supplies an ideal source for 
the IE. imperative-infinitive, — the Latin exclamatory infinitive; 
cf. Od. 24, 376, ot yap . . . rolos lu>v (nominative!) . . . t£u'x«' 
ixw &ix.outi.v, c^eoTa/nerai (= utinam stetissem). With the infini- 
tive of exclamation the Latin historical infinitive (nominative 
subject) in impassioned narrative should be combined (infinitive 
of excitement). In the expression of emotion language is at its 
earliest. The cry long antedated the word. 

Other deictics severally entered into combination with nouns 
(rootnouns) and developed other cases. In Oscan we have es * 

*One may wonder if the movable s- that plays so large a rSle with 
roots is a deictic, originally functioning somewhat as the augment e. 
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and is (= Lat. is) in es-idum / is-idum (= Lat. idem). Who 
wills may call es and is nominatives of the " stems " e and i, 
but to my mind es (subsequently deflected to -os) and is are 
precasuals, and it by no means follows that they are extensions 
of the " roots " e and i. 

What subsequently became the accusative will have devel- 
oped from the deictic em/om, extant in Greek in the inter- 
jection iqv, ecce (Lat. en is probably borrowed; cf. h-em). We 
have em in the "reduplicated" Sanskrit accusatives im-dm 
(hunc) and am-um (ilium), for which I miss in Brugmann, 
Gr. 2. 2 pp. 327, 343, due reference to AJPh. 20, 160; though 
in fact, in a genetic and chronological regard, in calling am a 
particle the first edition of the Grundriss was the correcter. 
The IE. deictic em (there) is the source of the IE. preposition 
en, 5 with proethnic n from m before dentals, and especially in 
the words ens (whence as) and enter 6 (Lat. inter). The dis- 
syllabic form eni ( :ni) will owe its n to composition forms with 
eny- {ny-). From the deictic sense of em came the preposi- 
tional senses of to by at in on. 

From the deictic Sm/om T at least two case forms developed, 

"But Lat. em, there, is, in whole or in part, from the IE. locative 
esmi, see OP. 10. 338. 

•I agree with Bartholomae, Gr. Ir. Phil. 1. 61, that the Indo-Euro- 
pean nasals were homorganic, save where recomposition was in play, 
as later in Lat. adem^pytus and the Germanic words with mp. Bar- 
tholomae has duly accounted for Lith. deszimt(is), ten, as containing 
m after a lost Baltic equivalent of Lat. deoimus. His further notion 
that szimtas, hundred, has followed the cue of demmt gains in pro- 
bability when we set desssimt&sis, decimus ille, alongside of sssimtd.sis, 
centesimus ille. One may also wonder whether from an IE. primate 
am kntom (-J-Karov, one hundred), spoken as two words, we may not 
derive, prior to the Baltic change of -m to -n, a pre-Lithuanian * sim 
( ? or stm<p>) *szintas whence, with assimilation of spirants and nasals, 
haplological szim[szim\ta&. Further, Lithuanian was full of recom- 
pounded infinitives in -mti(s). Supposing a time of shift in these 
infinitives from -inti(s) to -imti(s), the replacement of nt by mt may 
have carried over to szimtas. Possibly in gentis, kinsman, nt (from 
proethnic mt) ecaped this general recomposition, for the root is in fact 
the root of gemu, I am born (cf., with due modifications, Schleicher, 
Lit. Hdbch. p. 116). 

'If Meillet is right (see MSL. 9. 365; not disproved by Hermann, 
KZ. 41. 16) proethnic -n yielded in Latin and Sanskrit -m. On this 
supposition we may write our deictic as IE. en/ On.. 
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viz. the accusative singular and the genitive plural. By cas« 
we mean primarily relation; only secondarily did relation be- 
come associated with form. How very fluid remained the asso- 
ciation with form may be realized by any one who will look over 
the tale of mixed cases — I often find myself wondering if 
anybody can think of the cases as having ever been unmixed, 
or less mixed — as cast up by Audouin in his valuable Decli- 
naison dans les Langues Indo-Europeennes. In point of relation, 
dissociated from form, the prius of a compound is absolutely 
fluid and stands in any conceivable grammatical commerce 
with its posterius. Formally, all that the prius amounts to is 
an invariable (the " stem ") firmly fixed before the posterius. 
Their mutual relation (or " case ") is a mere inference. The 
only solid fact is the rigid juxtaposition. As we legitimately 
analyze syntactic relations by assuming parataxis, so by para- 
taxis case-relations may be restored, anticipated, realized. From 
the deictic es/os we may illustrate the rise of the genitive 8 as 
well as of the nominative: from IE. n(e)r-os po(d)s (man- 
there foot) came <wfy>os w (man's foot) ; from IE. neros 
(fnoros) 8 peteti (man-there falls) came Skr. narah patati 
(the man falls). From IE. ped(e)m pswyo (foot-there I 
strike) came Lat. pedem pavio; cf. vo8S>v (gen. plur. ) Zkajiov, 
(by) the feet I seized (note in Gothic the gen. pi. in e[m], as 
in fadre). If the " accusative " was originally a word followed 
by em/om (there; at in on by etc.), then the transitive type 
"I strike the table" did not originally differ from "I strike 
on the table." The competition of accusative (-em/om) and 
genitive (-om/em) is especially significant in their exclamatory 
usage (Latin accusative, Greek genitive), wherein the ending 
will have had the exclamatory note of rp>, lo ! In Indo-Iranian 
the deictic em (as well as e) is attached to locatives (see Brug- 
mann Gr. 2. 2, § 177. 2 for examples). 

The restoration of the prepositional force of -em is particu- 
larly significant for the terminal accusative, which Varro (L. L. 
8. 16) divined to be the accusative par excellence. By our 

8 See also Bull. Univ. Texas, no. 263 § 99 sq. 

" See Bull. § 104. The o-grade nouns like bhoros have secondary 
deflection; cf. »A>s, new, with the e-vocalisni that one expects in a noun 
that never functioned as a posterius: also note e-grade of ftpyov etc. 
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analysis, dom-um yields house-there (to the house, in aedes). 
In reverse order, ev-Sov is there-house (in the house, in aedi- 
bus) ; IE. dom (deflected, I take it, in vocalization from original 
dem) is a word, uninfected, and prior to inflection as we now 
conceive it. 

Postscript. My colleague, Professor Prokosch, who has been 
good enough to read this paper critically, calls my attention to 
the following analogies. (1) The Magyar definite nominatives 
as in savam savad sava "the word," as spoken by me, by you, 
by some one else : such forms are clear compounds of root nouns 
with the personal pronouns en te o. The 15 Finnish and 18 
Magyar cases, and (I add) the Osmanli cases as well, are really 
nothing but loose combinations of root nouns with deictic (pre- 
positional) elements. (2) Eoumanian — remotely imitative of 
Finno-Ugrian types — has suffixed Lat. ilium to form its nouns, 
e. g. regul, the king, from regem ilium. (3) In Balto-Slavic 
" ' the new house ' was at first a clear three-word group (it 
still is nearly so in Lithuanian) : novu ji domu. In Old Slavic, 
this has become a two word group with agglutination of the 
demonstrative element: novu(j)i (novyji) domu, but in all 
modern Slavic languages this has become a standardized 'in- 
flected' form (although Eussian has practically retained the 
old spelling), which, without historical proof, could not be 
detected as agglutinating: Czech, novy noveho novemu etc. 
In Balto-Slavic, the process .... stopped with the adjective. 
But in Old Norse the development went its way somewhat simi- 
larly to the way that it may be supposed to have gone in IE.: 
The deictic pronoun enn was at first added to an adjective 
following its noun : Eirehr enn rau&r ' Eric the Bed ' ; but soon 
it came to be felt as a part of the noun, not of the adjective, 
and thus we have the 'postpositive' article, amounting to an 
inflectional ending, in modern Norse: Manden, Tconen, barnet, 
' the man, the woman, the child.' " 

" I believe then, that, according to your proof, IE. ease end- 
ings were deictic elements, which became 'agglutinated' as in 
Pinno-Ugrian; this group remained in that stage; in its later 
mingling with IE. languages, it reintroduced certain elements 
of that morphological process into them, and thus we can wit- 
ness, in historical times, a repetition of a small part of the 
development of IE. inflection." 
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In modern Persian (for a reference to this fact I am indebted 
to Professor H. C. Tolman), -i (some case form of the demon- 
strative stem of OPersian hya-, see Horn, Gr. Ir. Phil. I 2 
§ 53b), as it occurs in such a turn as pSiar-i swalik (=father- 
the king's), has become a virtual exponent of the subsequent 
genitive. One wonders, in the face of sag-i man (dog- the of 
me), whether the «'- of Greek ifwv (of me) may be the IE. 
deictic e. 

In further illustration of the suffixation of the article I note 
Semitic malilc-u, wherein deictic u functions, or is believed to 
function, as a nominative exponent (see reference in Bull. Univ. 
Texas, No. 283, §105). 

P. S. — For variation of the deictics i and u cf. Ivl (ek) with 
Sk. arm (Latine, in c. ace). With the epithet of Ares 'Evw-aAios- 
(quasi Insiliens) cf. Lat. Salii; for u cf. Sk. anu-kagd. 'Evuii 
will be a back formation. 

Edwin W. Fat. 

University Statioh, Aubtih, Texas. 



